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V oices trom Liberia. 


Many now living remember when Barbarism, Superstition and the 
Slave Trade, found in Liberia a home. The spirit of Christian Co- 
lonization has expelled, in a great measure, and to a large extent, 
those dark tenants of the African wilderness, and introduced the sen- 
timents and laws of justice, order, humanity and peace. The present 
benefit and promise of Liberia is less manifest in the improved aspect 
of physical nature than in the intellectual and moral elevation of her 
people, in the constructing and administering of a wise free govern- 
ment and the Christian humanity and institutions that spread abroad 
their influence under its protection. The mightiest effects of civili- 
zation and the Christian faith are in men themselves. They are far 
greater than their works. Not, then, in the structure of cities, the 
clearing away of forests, the culture of fields—not in the arts that 
assist and adorn, and the commerce that enriches, do we see the chief 
advantages of civilization and Christianity in Liberia, but in the in- 
tellectual and moral habits, manners and virtues of her population. 
Since their establishment in Liberia, they have been educated by cir- 
cumstances and trials, by the teachings of faithful missionaries and 
the discipline of Providence. Nor have they been instructed in vain. 
They have heard the call of Providence, felt the dignity of the work 
to which they are summoned, and many of them risen from weakness 
to strength, and stood forth disposed and competent to enlighten and 
guide and bless their race.. The great progress recently made by the 
Liberians intellectually must gratify all their friends. The produc- 
tions of several of her scholars dv them much credit and have won 
for them respect abroad. 
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We invite special attention to the discourse of the Rev. Epwarp 
W. Buiypen, of Liberia, delivered in the Seventh Avenue Church, 
New York, June 21st, 1861, and printed in the New York Coloniza- 
tion Herald for August; and to the address of the Rev. ALEXANDER 
CruMMELL, of that Republic, delivered before the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, May 29th, 1861, and published by the same. 
These productions must deeply impress thoughtful minds, and we 
earnestly commend them to the consideration of our free people of 
color. Let them arise and rebuild from the rubbish of theif ancient 
country, glorious institutions of liberty, law and the undecaying Re- 
ligion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Curisv. 


HOPE FOR AFRICA. 
A DISCOURSE, 
Delivered in the Presbyterian Church, Seventh Avenue, New York, 
July 21, 1861, 
BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN, 
Principal of the Alexander High School, Monrovia, Liberia. 


“ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.”—Psatm Ixviii, 31. 


The continent of Africa occupies an important geographical position. 


It lies between two great oceans—the highways of the principal por- 
tions of commerce. It contains twelve millions of square miles, with 
a population of one hundred and sixty millions. But, notwithstand- 
ing its physical and relative importance, it has lain, until a eompara- 
tively recent period, shrouded from the view of the inhabitants of 
other portions of the earth. 

While the spirit of adventure has opefied up the uninviting parts 
of Europe—while Asia, with its impenetrable jungle and ferocious 
animals, has been traversed from one end to the other; while the 
ancient and mighty forests of America have fallen before the power 
of enterprise and the charm of civilization—the highest peak of the 
Rocky Mountains scaled, the Andes and the Cordilleras measured ; 
while the distant isles of the sea have been visited and oceupied by 
intelligence, industry and enterprise ; while the cold and barren, and 
almost inaccessible regions of the earth have been approached and 
explored as far as human beings are found, Africa, lying in the very 
pathway of commerce, offering as many inducements to the seekers 
after scientific knowledge as any other land, presenting as numerous 
objects for the labors of the philanthropist as any other country, has 
been passed by, by the Pre -v and the philanthropist, and the civi- 
lized world has been left to entertain at best but the most vague and 
unsatisfactory conjectures as to the character of the country, and the 
condition of its inhabitants. 

To the majority of civilized and enlightened men, Africa is hardly 
ever made a subject of earnest thought. Various interests of more 
immediate concern crowd out thoughts of a land which is spoken of, 
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perhaps, only when instances of degradation, ignorance and supersti- 
tion are referred to. The other portion of the civilized world, who 
think and speak of Africa, are divided in their views and feelings 
with regard to that land and in the motives which actuate them, to 
be at all interested. Some regard it as a place with which a lucrative 
trade may be ‘driven; where the articles of commerce, palm oil, 
camwood, ivory, and other rare productions, may be obtained. These 
speak of Africa only in connection with these things. All their in- 
terests in the land are of a commercial nature. (thers, with souls 
more sordid and hearts more avaricious, who are never once troubled 
by any seatiment of humanity, are interested in Atrica omy as a 
scene for plunder and carnage. From these, Airica has had the 
most frequent and the most constant visits, during the last three cen- 
turies. They have spread all along the coast of that peninsula—for- 
merly the abode of peace and plenty, of industry and love—* arrows, 
firebrands, and death.” In their pursuit of blood, (‘ not beast’s, but 
human gore,’’) they have scattered desolation, and misery, and deg- 
radation into all parts of the land whither they have had access; so 
that not unfrequently has it occurred that some unfortunate and 
lonely sufferer, standing amid a scene of desolation, having escaped 
the cruel chase of the slaver, whose ruthless hands have borne away 
his relatives and acquaintances, has earnestly cursed civilization, and 
has solemnly praved, as he has stood surveying the melancholy relics 
of his home, that an insurmountable and impenetrable barrier (some 
wall of mountain height) might be erected between his country and 
all civilized nations. 

Only a few, very few, have regarded Africa as a land inhabited by 
human beings. children of the same common Father, travelers to the 
same judgment-seat of Christ, and heirs of the same awful immortality. 
These few have endeavored to hold up that land as the object of the 
sympathy, the labors and the prayers of the Christian world. They 
have held her up as the victim of unfortunate circumstances, which 
have operated against her progress, and prevented her from keeping 
pace, in the march of human improvement, with other and more fa- 
vored portions of the earth. ‘These few have endeavored, and are 
now endeavoring, to awaken a deeper interest in that land. Through 
their noble efforts, that forgotten country is becoming better known. 
Its inhabitants are receiving more of the sympathy of the enlightened 
portion of mankind ; and efforts are making to introduce among them 
the blessings of civilization and Christianity—to accelerate the day 
when “ Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto God.” 

But there are adversaries. There are those who have no sympathy 
to bestow upon the African. His complexion and hair furnish to 
them conclusive reasons why he should be excluded from their be- 
nevolence. They wish nothing to do with him. Their charities, 
when the negro is mentioned, immediately contract. Their Christian 
love is ample enough to embrace all Europe, and other countries in- 
habited by the Caucasian, but it can go no further. Upon other 
branches of the human family they look down with arrogance and 
contempt. And such persons may be found in enlightened countries, 
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professing Christianity, and priding themselves on their civilization 
and culture. But do not such feelings prove them to be connected 
rather closely with those remote ages, when the extent of one’s clan 
or tribe or district formed the limit of all his benevolent operations? 
Does not their conduct constantly remind those who meet them of 
their intimate relations with the barbarous past? Are they not sadly 
deficient of that magnanimous and noble liberality which Christianity 
seeks to inspire, when it declares that of “one blood God hath made 
all the nations of the earth?” 

There are others, who believe, or affect to believe, that the people 
are doomed to degradation and servitude; that the malediction ut- 
tered by Noah—evidently against the descendants of Camaan, and 
which has long since received its fulfillment—follows the African 
race; and that, therefore, all efforts to elevate them will be unavail- 
ing. Yet some of these persons profess to believe in the regenerating 
and elevating power of the Gospel. They will declaim long and 
loudly upon the efficiency of Christianity to redeem and dignify man, 
—to spread, wherever he goes, light and liberty and the blessings of 
an exalted civilization. But, in their minds, Africa seems to form 
an exception. The promises in the Bible of the universal prevalence 
of righteousness and truth, are not far-reaching enough to affect her 
case. The ignorance, degradation and misery of the land are so deep 
and revolting as to baffle the recuperative power of the Gospel. 

But the Lord, whose ways are not as our ways, and whose thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, has declared that the earth shall be filled 
with his knowledge, as the waters cover the sea. Glorious truth! 
The salvation which Christ has purchased for us is a “common sal- 
vation.”” It is confined neither to countries nor races. It knows no 
limits. All complexions, all classes and conditions, are equally within 
the sphere of its operation. “Go ye into all the world,” said the 
Divine Author of the salvation, “and preach the Gospel to every 
ereature.”’ Its applicability is universal. All the aceessible dominions 
of the world may be blessed by it. It will rectify all disorder, banish 
every vice, loose every bond, and, having eradicated the causes of all 
the sins and sorrows and sufferings of the human family, it will spread 
righteousness and truth, harmony and peace, liberty and love, over 
the whole face of this sin-stricken globe. These are the glorious and 
wide-spread results which Christianity promises to achieve. And 
who will dare to say that Africa will not participate in these general 
blessings? Who will dare to affirm that Africa will remain in her 
gloom, when the glory of the Lord shall have filled the whole earth? 

But if these promises be considered too general, there are passages 
in the Word of God, there are promises and types which have special 
reference to Africa. “Behold Philistia and Tyre, with Ethiopia; 
this man was born there. The labor of Egypt, and merchandize of 
Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, men of stature, shall come over unto 
thee, and they shall be thine.”. And the words of the text: ‘“ Princes 
shall come out of Egypt. Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands 
unto (od.” No one that remembers the reference in the Seripture 
to the skin of the Ethiopian, will doubt that these prophecies belong 
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to the negro. We see the eunuch of Candace, queen of the Ethio- 
pians, going on his way rejoicing, because believing in Jesus; and 
we seem to have a pledge of Africa’s evangelization. When the 
wicked Herod was plotting the murder of the infinite Redeemer of 
mankind, an Angel appeared to Joseph in a dream, and said: “ Arise, 
and take the young child and his mother and flee into the land of 
Egypt,”—into the land of Eqypt, 1s Arnica. Afriea, in the provi- 
dence of God, according to the declarations of prophecy, was the land 
chosen to shelter the Saviour of the world. [f, in the hour of his 
danger, Africa was the chosen asylum from the cruelty of his royal 
enemy; if, in the hour of his affliction, he sought a refuge in en 
land, will he not now, in the day of Aer trial and her affliction, re- 
member her? Was not his flight to, and sojourn in that land, a token 
of his favor? Driven from Asia, the land of his birth, from among 
his own people, that land, now down-trodden, gave him weleome. 
And if it be true that to as many as received him, he gave power to 
become the sons of God, may not Africa, though she did not then 
receive him in that higher and more spiritual sense, expect to share 
in the privilege of becoming a child of God? Will he not yet, in 
his might, as King of kings, and Lord of lords, gird on his sword, 
and ride through that land, conquering and to conquer? Will he 
not overturn, as he is already beginning to do, and overturn and 
overturn, until he establish his kingdom there? Yes, we take it, 
that as he suffered in Africa in the days of his humiliation, he will 
yet reign in that land in his glory. 

But there is an ampler prophecy still—a more express type: “ Let 
us go,” (to quote the lan of Mr. Mellvill,) “and look on the 
Redeemer as he toils wrardet alvary. Who is it that, in the order- 
ing of Providence, has been appointed to carry his cross? A Cyrenian, 
an African. As Africa had something to do with his earlier days, 
so she has to do with his final hours. ‘And as they came out, they 
found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name; him they compelled to bear 
his cross.’ We read the prophecy; we apprehend the type. Not 
without meaning was one of the sons of Africa selected to bear the 
cross after Christ, and thus to fill a post to which the martyrs and 
confessors of every of Christianity have counted it their highest 
honor to sueceed. It was as though to tell us that even Africa shall 
yet be brought to the we mee 4 of Jesus. Europe gave not this 
type of the tile world submitting to Christ. Asia was not per- 
mitted to own the favored individual. America, as yet unknown to 
the rest of the earth, might not send the representative of heathen- 
ism. Africa is the privileged country; an African follows Jesus. 
Oh! the darkness of many generations seem scattered; and I rejoice 
in the assurance that the land of slaves shall be the home of freedom, 
the land of misery the home of happiness, the land of idolatry the 
home of Christianity.’”’* 

Some have been inélined to regard Africa as a doomed land, on 
account of the protracted night which has hung over it. Empires 


* Melivill’s Sermons, vol. IT, 1850. 
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have arisen and fallen; the arts and sciences have been born in other 
lands, have been fostered and grown up to strength and maturity, 
while Africa remains in its primitive simplicity and barbarism, eon- 
tributing nothing to the well-being of mankind. From this fact, it 
has been argued that there is a natural and invincible incapacity for 
improvement in the race, forbidding all hope of their ever becoming 
a power in the world. This were a correct inference, if it could be 
shown that Africans have had equal facilities for improvement with 
those races which have made such rapid strides in civilization, or if 
it could be shown that any people precisely in their circumstances 
have made any marked advancement. The negro has been inhabit- 
ing a country by whose physical peculiarities he has been deprived of 
the intercourse of the civilized and enlightened world. 

This land, for wise purposes doubtless, is rendered inaccessible to 
foreigners, by fevers produced by the exhalations arising from the 
pit alluvial lands, which border all the intertropical regions; it 
has, therefore, been shut out, for the most part, from the means of 
improvement. Men talk selfishly and scornfully of the long-continued 
barbarism and degradation of Africa, as if civilization were indige- 
nous to any country; as if the soil and climate of some countries 
could give existence, and vitality. and growth, to the arts and 
sciences. If this were the case, we should despair of Africa’s ever 
rising from her abject condition. But all the teachings of general 
and particular history, all individual and national experience, are 
opposed to such an idea. No nation has ever been found, which, by 
its own unaided efforts, by some powerful inward impulse, has arisen 
from barbarism and degradation to civilization and respectability. It 
is very true that the circumstances of some nations or communities 
have been more favorable than those of others, for receiving and re- 
taining and improving upon the elements of civilization. But there 
is nothing in race or blood, in color or hair, that imparts susceptibility 
of improvement to one people over another. Knowledge, which lies 
at the basis of all human progress, came from Heaven. It must be 

uired; it is not innate. The mind left to itself from infancy, 
without the means of culture, remains, if not blank, yet destitute of 
all those ideas which constitute a man civilized. If it be strong and 
vigorous, it will, instead of rising in the scale of virtue and civiliza- 
tion, make deeper and more awful plunges into barbarism. The rich- 
ness of the uncultivated soil shows itself in the rankness and luxuri- 
ance of the weeds which it produces. The soil, then, must be eulti- 
vated, if we expect to reap a harvest of any value. So with the mind. 
The intellectual plough and rake must be used, and the good seed in- 
troduced. Knowledge must be imparted. As one man learns it 
from another, so nation learns it from nation. Civilization is handed 
from one people to another, its great fountain and source being the 
great God of the universe. 

Those nations that are foremost in civilization and science were 
once in abject degradation. No one in the days of Caesar or Tacitus 
could ever have pred'c’ed that the barbarism and savage wildness of 
the Germans would give place to the learning. refinement and culture 
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which the people now exhibit. When Cicero pronounced the Britons 
unfit for slaves, who would have ventured to affirm, without appear- 
ing to insult the understanding of men, that that people would be- 
come one of the leading powers of the earth? “Nothing,” says Mr. 
Macaulay, ‘in the early existence of Britain, indicated the greatness 
which she was destined to attain.”” Now, I would ask, if it be true 
that there is innate ability in certain races to rise in the scale of civi- 
lization; and if that ability, as some'would intimate, exists in those 
which have already risen, why did the Britons, when Greece and 
Rome flourished in all their grandeur, remain insignificant and un- 
known’ Why was not that self-civilizing power exhibited by them, 
which many now look for in the Africans? Nor are Africans the 
only people that have remained ae in these latter days of 
multiplied facilities for improvement. There are many tribes in 
whose veins courses the renowned Caucasian blood, sunk to-day in a 
degradation as deep, and in an ignorance as profound as any tribe in 
Afriea. If civilization is inborn in the Caucasian, as some affirm; if 
it is indigenous to all the countries he inhabits, why are the tribes to 
which we have referred no further advanced? Ought not every land 
which Caucasians inhabit, to be in a high state of civilization? But 
many are far from such a state. Look at the regions of Siberia, of 
Lapland. Look at the peasantry of many of the countries of Europe. 
Why are they so far down in the scale of civilization? And look at 
those countries in the south of Europe, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, which formerly flourished, and contained within them- 
selves all the learning and wisdom that existed in the world. They 
have sadly degenerated. They are comparatively insignificant. Why 
did not their Caucasian nature, if it did not urge them onward to 
higher attainments, keep them in the same leading positions among 
the nations?’ The answer is at hand. Their natures remain the 
same. Demosthenes and Cicero, Alexander and Casar, saw no 
serener sky, they felt no more genial breezes, than their degenerate 
posterity. The sun shines with the same power and glory; moon 
moves on with the same soft and silvery sweetness; the stars are as 
beautiful and bright as when Homer and Virgil felt their inspiration. 
What, then, causes the difference? 7'he moral circumstances of the 
people are changed. The circumstances that have surrounded them 
for several centuries have been of a character to retard their 

Men are, to a great extent, the creatures of the circumstances in 
which they live. Very often what they achieve depends less upon 
their personal qualities than upon surrounding influences. The Af- 
rican forms no exception to this rule. Between him and other men 
there is not that difference which some have labored to establish. 
There is, indeed, no essential difference between any two men. Men, 
however, have drawn formidable lines of separation between them- 
selves and others, who, happening not to have been blessed with the 
same propitious circumstances, have not risen to the same intellectual 
or social standing. How true the words of the poet!— 
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“ Alas! what diflers more than man from man? 
And whence this difference? Whence but from himself? 
For see the universal race endowed 
With the same upright form.” — Wordsworth 


The African, then, is in the rear of the European, not because of 
any essential difference existing in their nature, but only on account 
of differing circumstances. In consequence of various influences to 
which I have already adverted, tendering the coast of his native land 
unhealthy to foreigners, civilization and Christianity, with their con- 
comitant blessings, have not been generally introduced. 

Until very recently, the country was not known beyond its mari- 
time frontiers. And in keeping with the general disposition to ex- 
aggerate the good or evil qualities of what is unknown, various stories 
were put in circulation with regard to this land, which had the effect 
to beget indifference on the part of some, and actual dread of pene- 
trating the country on the part of others. Some of these stories of 
wonders in the interior, and frightful appearances on the coast, arose 
in remote antiquity, and are to this day current among the ignorant. 
Recent explorations show that many of those horrible things had no 
reality but in the prejudices of their inventors. Perhaps the most 
ancient and most amusing stories told of this land, are those by Hanno, 
the Carthaginian commander, who went on a voyage of colonization 
and discovery along the Atlantic coast, about five hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. He says in his report:—‘+ We passed a coun- 
try burning with fires and perfumes, and streams of fires supplied 
from it fell into the sea. The country was impassable on account of 
the heat. We sailed quickly thence, being mueh terrified; and, 
pessing on for four days, we discovered at night a country full of fire. 

the middle was a lofty fire larger than the rest, which seemed to 
touch the stars.’’ This surpasses even those terrible pictures children, 
in their florid imaginations, are accustomed to draw of that land. 

All these stories of the physical character of the country, blended 
with exaggerated statements of the moral degradation of its inhabi- 
tants, have tended to keep away enterprise and civilization from 
Africa. Men have been willing barely to tolerate a trade with the 
outskirts of the country; and they would not even do this, were it 
not for the luerativeness of the trade. And it has been the policy of 
African traders, though they know that many of the tales in circula- 
tion about Africa are devoid of foundation, to assist in giving them 
currency, in order to keep away competition. Can any wonder, in 
view of these circumstances, that Africa still lags behind in the 
march of human improvement? 

And when, with these things, we take into consideration the regu- 
lar and thoroughly organized efforts which have been put forth to 
keep back the African; when we think of the numerous obstacles 
which have been thrown into the way of his advancement by the 
avarice and wickedness of men, do we not rather wonder that he is 
no lower down in barbarism’ Do we not rather wonder that any 
portion of this people should have made progress in civilization, in 
literature, and in science ’ 
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Shall we here tell you of the sufferings which the slave trade has 
entailed upon them’ Shall we tell you of their sorrows in the 
countries of their captivity? Ob! we would not harrow up the feel- 
ings of this audience with tales of woe. We would but refer to 
slavery and the slave trade. Those names alone are sufficient to call 
up emotions of sympathy wherever there exist the feelings of hu- 
manity. The wrongs of the African fill the darkest page of human 
history. To recount the barbarities which the Christian nations of 
Kurope and America have inflicted, and are now inflicting upon the 
negro, ‘* would fill volames, and they should be written with tears in- 
stead of ink, and on sackcloth instead of parchment.’ We refer not 
merely to those physical annoyances, and diabolical tortures, and de- 
basing usages, to which, in the countries of their exile, they have 
been subjected, but also to those deeper wrongs whose tendency has 
been .to dwarf the soul, to emasculate the mind. You have, perhaps, 
read the narrative of African sufferings; but painfully intense as they 
are, they are only the outside—they are only the visible. There are 
a thousand little evils which can never be expressed. There is a 
sorrow of the heart, with which the stranger cannot intermeddle. 
There are secret agonies known only to God, which are far more 
acute than any external tortures. Oh! it is not the smiting of the 
back, until the earth is crimsoned with streams of blood; it is not the 
pursuing of human beings with blood-hounds; it is not the amputa- 
tion of the limbs; it is not even the killing of the body; it is not 
these that are the keenest sufferings that a people can undergo. Oh! 
no; these affect only the outward man, and may leave untouched the 
majestic mind. But those inflictions which tend to contract and 
destroy the mind; those cruelties which benumb the sensibility of 
the soul; those influences which chill and arrest the currency of the 
heart’s affections—these are the awful instruments of real suffering 
and degradation; and these have been made to operate upon the 
African. 

But mark the providence of (iod in the ease of this people. The 
very means which, to all human appearance, seemed calculated to 
crush them out from the earth, have been converted into means of 
blessing. In the countries of their exile, they have come under the 
influences of Christianity, from which they were debarred in their 
own country by physical circumstances. ‘They have been almost mi- 
raculously preserved. It may be said of them, as of the Israelites in 
Kgypt—‘'The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied 
and grew.” They have grown despite affliction, both numerically 
and intellectually; their national life has been remarkably intense ; 
they still retain in undiminished vigor their integrity as a people. 

And, as if in fulfillment of a Divine plan, some are beginning to 
return to their fatherland from the house of their bitter pilgrimage, 
laden with the blessings of Christianity and civilization, and are sue- 
cessfully introducing them among their benighted brethren. Liberia, 
the region of Africa which these pioneers inhabit, insignificant though 
it may be among the nations of the earth, is an important spot on 
that continent. It is a centre whence is beginning to radiate to dif- 
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ferent points of that land the light of Christianity. There are fifteen 
thousand civilized and Christianized Africans striving to accomplish 
the twofold work of establishing and maintaining an independent 
nationality, and of introducing the Gospel among untold millions of 
unevangelized and barbarous men. Their residence on that coast of 
only thirty years has already brought to pass important and salutary 
revolutions in the condition of that portion of Africa. 

Liberia has resisted the influence of heathenism. She has stood 
her ground against the encroachments of a superstition, which, con- 
sidering the general character of her citizens, she was but little pre- 
pared to meet. She has completely, in all her feebleness, annihilated 
the slave trade along seven hundred miles of coast. Before the es- 
tablishment of that little Republic, the tribes in all the extent of 
country now within our jurisdiction, and under our influence, were 
perpetually harassed by the incursions of those monsters in human 
form, the slave traders. They could feel secure at no time. War! 
war! war! and carnage, were continually the cry, and every nook 
and corner were made to tremble. Young and old, male and female, 
fell victims to the heartless marauders. Those who escaped did so 
only by fleeing from the neighborhood of the slave hunters to the 
thickets and swamps, to the wilder and safer neighborhood of leopards 
and boa constrictors. But, blessed be God, a different state of things 
now exists 

When, forty years ago, the small band of eighty colored persons 
settled on Cape Mesurado, far away, near five thousgnd miles across 
the sea, from the place of their birth, in a strange and insalubrious 
climate, surrounded by hostile tribes and other unpropitious influences, 
owning only a few acres of land, no one would have supposed that in 
less than forty years, in the lifetime of some of the first settlers, that 
people would so enlarge and spread themselves, so extend their in- 
fluences, as to possess over 5,000 squa e miles of territory, holding 
under their jurisdiction over two hundred thousand souls. Tribes 
which, when they first landed on those shores, could easily have over- 
whelmed them and swept them into the sea, they now compel to 
cease intercourse with the slave trader, to forget their mutual fueds 
in obedience to Christian law, and to cease from wars and bloodshed. 
They induce them, instead of the sword, to use the ploughshare, and 
instead of the spear, the pruning-hook. And this influence is grow- 
ing. Liberia is known and respected for hundreds of miles in the 
interior; and by the contact which is every day occurring between 
traders and transient visitors from the far interior, and the civilized 
Liberians, our influence is going out in all directions, and a great 
work is being accomplished in this part of Africa. 

But you may ask for positive advancement in the Republic of Li- 
beria. You may point me to the progress of this country. You may 
point me to the physical revolutions which Anglo-Saxon genius has 
produced over all this land. You may bid me look at the various 
appliances of civilization, and you may ask, Can Liberia show any 
thing like these? 

In reply, 1 might point you to numerous physical changes in Li- 
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beria. 1 might point you to numerous instances of decided improve- 
ment in the physical aspect of that portion of Africa. But I now 
choose to refer you to the moral work that has been accomplished. I 
point you to barbarism encroached upon and overcome; to carnage 
and bloodshed arrested; to peace produced among belligerents; to 
confidence and security, comfort and happiness restored; to lawful 
traffic taking the place of unlawful; and | ask whether the triumphs 
of love over hatred, the triumphs of peace over war; the triumphs of 
humanity over barbarism and outrage; the triumphs of Christianity 
over heathenism, be not entitled to at least as much respect as the 
triumph of physical agencies over the face of nature? I do not know 
of any other place in the world, where fifteen thousand persons are 
doing so important a work as those fifteen thousand Liberians. O, 
that they may have the wisdom to comprehend the responsibility of 
their position, and the grace to discharge the duties it involves! 

The land is gradually opening. The portals which have been kept 
closed through all the historic ages by the repulsive inhospitality of 
nature, are yielding to the enterprise, the greed of trade, and the 
missionary zeal of the nineteenth century. Barth in the east and 
north, Livingstone in the south, have brought before the world 
treasures of information with regard to that land. Seymour and Sims,* 
citizens of Liberia, on the west have rendered valuable service. Ex- 
plorations in various sections of the country are now going on. From 
almost every point of the compass, expeditions are proceeding to the 
interior of the continent. Soon the mysteries of the land will be un- 
folded to the gaze and contemplation of an astonished world. These 
are the preliminaries to that great event which is predicted in the 
text, ‘‘ Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth her hands unto God.” 

We have endeavored carefully to examine this glorious and oft- 
cited passage in the original Hebrew; and it has occurred to us that 
the passage might have been literally rendered, “ Ethiopia shall su/- 
denly stretch out her hands unto God.” The idea contained in the 
verb taritz, rendered “ shal/ soon stretch out.”” does not seem to refer 
so much to the time as to the manner of the action predicted. The 
first meaning of the verb is to rux; so it is rendered in Psalm exix, 
32: “I will ren in the way of thy commandments;” and in Jere- 
miah, xxiii, 31: “I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran,” ete. 
In the Hiphil form, the form which occurs in text, the verb 
means to cause to run; or to lead on hastily, to doa thing quickly 
before the occurrence of any obstacle; hence, suddenly. Gesenius, 
the distinguished German philologist, translates the passage, ‘‘ Ethiopia 
shall let her hands make a to God.” 

If, then, the idea is, that Ethiopia shall suddenly be redeemed, is 
there not furnished a rebuke to t who, beeause Afriea has lain 
so long in darkness and gloom, and because of the unpromising aspect 


* The last two are names but little known, but not undeserving of mention, 
if adventure, and endurance, and suffering, for the sake of enlarging the sphere 
of human knowledge, entitle any to be numbered among the benefactors of 
mankind. 
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of her present moral condition, give themselves up to despair, and 
fancy that there will never be the inauguration of better times?’ Why 
should men at any time venture unqualified opinions on matters in 
which the intellectual vision is necessarily bounded, and with regard 
to which experience so abundantly shows they cannot arrive at con- 
clusions altogether free from error, however extensive the induction 
upon which they base their reasonings? The problem of African 
disenthralment and elevation is beyond the power of human ingenuity 
to solve. Nothing short of Omniscience could so lay down the 
premises for reasoning upon this important subject, as to secure a 
result entirely free from error. Can the most acute and far-reaching 
mind vindicate the antecedents and concomitants of that remarkable 
period when a nation shall be born in a day? We may now be upon 
the very eve of events which are to usher in the redemption of Africa. 
The time, yea, the set time to favor Africa, may be just about to 
break upon us in all its glory. And it may be that centuries form 
the interval which lies between us and the desired consummation. 
We cannot tell; though from the signs of the times we feel justified 
in taking a hopeful rather than a desponding view. 

The success which has already attended the efforts to civilize and 
Christianize that dark land, gives encouraging promise of a glorious 
future. 

“Within the last twenty-five years, more than one hundred Chris- 
tian churches have been organized in that country, and upwards of 
fifteen thousand hopeful converts have been gathered into those 
churches. Nearly two hundred schools are in full operation in con- 
nection with these various missions, and not less than sixteen thous- 
and native youths are receiving a Christian training in those schools 
at the present moment. More than twenty different dialects have 
been studied out and reduced to writing, into many of which large 
portions of saered Scripture, as well as other religious books, have 
been translated, printed and circulated among the people; and we 
are, no doubt, in the bounds of truth and probability, when it is 
assumed that some knowledge of the Christian salvation has been 
brought by direct and indirect means within the reach of at least five 
millions of immortal beings, who had never before heard of the 
blessed name of the Saviour. 

“ Bright Christian lights now begin to blaze up at intervals, along 
a line of sea coast of more than three thousand miles, where unbroken 
night formerly reigned. The everlasting Gospel is now preached in 
Kumasi and Abomi, the capitals respectively of Ashantee and Da- 
homey, two of the most barbarous kingdoms on the face of the earth. 
Christian missions are now being established all over the kingdom of 
Yoruba, a land once wholly given up to the slave trade and blood- 
shed. Along the banks of the far interior Niger, where the bones 
of the great African traveller have slumbered for half a century, 
Christian lights are springing up in the track of the exploring ex- 
pedition. At Old Calabar, a place renowned in former times, not 
only for being one of the chief seats of the foreign slave trade, but 
for the unparalleled cruelties and barbarities of its people, the Gospel 
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is not only preached, but the spirit of God is poured out upon that 
debased people. The Gospel has recently been proclaimed by our 
own (Presbyterian) missionaries from Corisco, on the heights of the 
Sierra del Crystal Mountains, to a people who had not only never 
before heard it, but who themselves were unknown to the Christian 
world until within a few years past. When all these things are taken 
into consideration, every discerning mind must see at once, that a 
footing of immense advantage has already been acquired; and if 
present measures, with such modifications as may be suggested by 
experience, are followed up, in dependence upon Divine aid, the time 
is not far distant when the light of the Gospel shall reach the darkest 
and most remote corner of that great continent.’’* 

There is a strong probability that the progress of truth in Africa 
will be rapid and sudden. The missionary does not encounter there, 
as in Asia, any formidable superstition to be battered down. Though 
the people acknowledge the existence of good and bad spirits, they 
have no system of religion protected by the sanction of a hoary an- 
tiquity; so that the work of evangelization need not be commenced 
by the slow process of undermining ancient and venerable systems of 
belief. The missionary’s hardest work is to check the downward 
currency of the affections, to beget thoughtfulness on the subject of 
religion, to instill ideas of religion into the mind. His work is more 
constructive than destructive. He has nothing to demolish; he has 
only to arrange his materials, and proceed to build. 


We look for great things in Africa during the next five-and-twenty 
years. Why should it be thought a thing impossible for that moral 
desert to bloom and blossom as the rose? Why should it be regarded 
as impossible for the moral night which has so long rested upon that 


land to give place to a glorious day? If the Lord has declared that 
Ethiopia shall suddenly stretch forth her hands unto God, why should 
we be inclined to limit him in his power? Is there any thing too 
hard for the Lord? If he be Almighty, if he can create all, if he 
can bring a single atom of matter from the abyss of nothin into 
existence, then what can he not do? He only s , and it is done; 
he commands, and it stands fast; he spake, and the confusion of chaos 
was hushed, and the world—the beautiful cosmos—-came forth with 
all its symmetry and grandeur. Then, why should there be any 
thing impossible in the doctrine that Ethiopia—benighted and out- 
raged Ethiopia—shall suddenly stretch out her hands unto God? 
Why should it be thought impossible for him to bring order out of 
the moral and intellectual chaos of that land? 

If the men who are skeptical as to the rapid evangelization and 
civilization of Afriea, could only catch the hum of the missionary 
schools scattered in various portions of that land; could they only 
hear the earnest appeals of leading men among various tribes, for 
Christianity and its teachings; could they hear, as we hear, who live 
on that barbarous coast, the murmurings of the fountains of the great 
deep of ignorance and superstition, which are breaking up all around 


* Princeton Review, July, 1858. 
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us; could they hear the noise, which we hear, of the rattling of dry 
bones strewed over that immense valley, they would cease to doubt: 
they would recognize, as we do, the promising future before us; they 
would see that a day of life and joy is rapidly dawning upon Africa, 
and that there is a strong probability that ite whose right it is to 
reign will suddenly come and take possession of that land. It need 
not imply any pretension to prophetic insight, for us to declare that 
we live in the shadows of remarkable events in the history of Africa 
—events whose consequences will be of transcendant importance and 
unending interest, not only to that down-trodden land, but to the 
whole human race. QO, that the Christian Church throughout the 
world be fervent in prayer, and diligent in labor, that the day may 
be hastened when “ Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands unto God!”’ 

Have the black men of the United States no part to take in this 
work? There lies the land of your fathers, in its natural beauty and 
glory—a country well-watered everywhere as the garden of the Lord 
—a country of hills and valleys, of rivers and brooks, of fields and 
plains. 

“ Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


There it lies, also, in its spiritual desolation—wmillions of your 
brethren in the most awful destitution. Have you, O ye children of 
Africa, no tear to shed, no sympathy to bestow, no effort to put forth 
for your gray haired parents in sorrow and affliction—for your brethren 
who have not, as you have, enjoyed the blessings of civilization and 
Christianity? Are you ashamed of Africa, because she has been 
plundered and rifled by wicked men? Do you turn your backs upon 
your mother, because she is not high among the nations? Are you 
neglecting her, with the hope of elevating yourselves in this country? 
Oh! remember that Europeans cannot carry on the work so much 
needed in that land, and which experience proves that you are so 
well fitted to achieve. This all-important work is yours. White 
men go there; they wither and die. You were brought away by the 
permission of Providence, doubtless, that you might be fae and 
fitted to return and instruct your brethren. If you turn away from 
the work to which Providence evidently calls you, with the selfish 
hope of elevating yourselves in this country, beware lest the calamities 
come upon you which are threatened to those who neglect to honor 
their parents. I give it as my most serious conviction, that there 
will be no real P sperity among the Africans in this land; no proper 
respect shown them by the dominant race, so long as they persist, as 
a mass, in ignoring the claims of Africa upon them. All their efforts 
at self-elevation here, which shail leave Africa out of the question, 
will be as “sowing to the wind.” 

It is gratifying to find, however, that there has been, during the 
last few years, a decided change for the better in the feelings of 
many towards Africa. Formerly, those who rose up among the 
colored people of this country to plead for African civilization, by 
her own descendants, were denounced as traitors, and were often in 
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danger of being stoned as enemies to the peace and prosperity of their 
brethren. But now some of the leading men among you are taking 
large views of duty, and no longer consider it a mark of weakness to 
plead fur the evangelization of millions of souls by their brethren in 
this land. They no longer consider it disgraceful to urge colored 
men of intelligence and enterprise to turn their attention to Africa. 

It has pleased Almighty (iod, in late years, as I have endeavored 
to show, to make interesting openings for the introduction of the 
Gospel into that land. Seores of doors which, a few years ago, were 
strongly bolted, are now, by the Divine agency, thrown open before 
the Church. Broad entrances are proffered the Gospel of Christ. 
Will not black men who have so freely received, hasten to give the 
waters of life to the perishing millions’ A call is to-day made upon 
you from your benighted brethren. Are you prepared to spurn it? 
Have you no response for this Macedonian call? I entreat you, by 
all the blessings you have enjoyed, by all the blessings you now enjoy. 
by all the blessings you hope to enjoy, remember Africa. I beseech 
you by the dire necessities of our people—by their long night of 
sorrow and suffering; by the cries louder than thunder, that are 
wafted from the far interior, upon every wind that blows; by the en- 
couraging prospects before us; by all the promises of God—men and 
brethren, come over and help us—help ‘Ethiopia to stretch forth 
her hands unto God.” 








ADDRESS OF REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, 
At the Anniversary Meeting of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, 


May 29th, 1861. 
[Published in the Annual Report of that Society.) 
Lavies anv GenTLEmMEN:— 

I doubt whether there has ever been so much interest, so much intense feel- 
ing, or so much prayerfulness, felt anywhere for the African race as in the city 
of Boston. This interest has been expressed by various bodies, by philan- 
thropists and members of the Christian Church. I hope this interest will con- 
tinue, until it becomes more prominent than it has ever done before. Events 
are now occurring which are likely to place before the world the claims which 
the African race has for a more en'ightened cultivation, for civil prerogatives, 
and for an advancement in Christian care and Christian attainments. The 
most of the African race is on the continent of Africa. The population of that 
country has been stated to be between 100,000,000 and 200,000,000; but the 
more adventurous travellers, who have penetrated into the interior, and have 
had opportunities of more extensive observation, state that instead of this num- 
ber the population is actually between 200,000,000 and 300,000,000. Itisa 
singular fact, that although Christianity has penetrated throughout Europe, and 
spread over Asia and America to the Islands of the Sea, Africa should be like 
a withered arm of humanity, and possess none of its blessings. Africa is with- 
out God in the world. Nevertheless, it is to be evangelized, and the Gogpel 
will penetrate its darkest recesses. Christianity is to permeate every part of 
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that continent; for the command has been given to us, “*Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature;’’ and Africa is included in it. 
But hew is this to be done? How can Africa do it herself? You never found 
any people, sunk in barbarism, rising to a position of enlightenment and culture. 
The necessities of commerce cannot effect that object, for we see commerce 
existing all along the shores of that country, and it is still benighted. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether in this respect its influence has been beneficial to Africa 
or not. Another question is, whether sending white missionaries will accom- 
plish it. Missionaries are sent out, and after a few months’ residence there, 
they come back broken down with fever, and bring the reputation that Africa 
is the white man’s grave. Its climate repels many white men. No doubt the 
seeds of Christianity can be sown on the coast by white men; but when we 
compare the progress of Christianity there with its progress in other places, the 
result is deplorable indeed. When the Almighty chose to evangelize the Jews, 
he chose Jews to accomplish the work; when he wished to evangelize Greece, 
he chose Greeks; when he wished to evangelize Rome, he chose Romans; and 
when he wished to evangelize our forefathers, he sent men of the same blood 
for that purpose; and it seems to me that when we undertake the work of 
evangelizing Africa, we must use the influence of Africans themselves. 

The present state of missions at the Cape of Good Hope, at Abbeokuta, and 
at Sierra Leone, shows that God has adopted Civers means to evangelize this 
country; but there is one great agency in accomplishing this work, and that is 
the Republic of Liberia. I went out there eight years ago. I did not go from 
this country, but from another. On my arrival there I was very much in- 
terested in what I saw, and three days afterwards, in Monrovia, I became a 
citizen of the Republic. At that time there was not so much industrial activity 
going on as was necessary for the colony. You know that the first state of a 
colony is weakness, and there is always disorder, sickness, and uncertainty. 
Thie was the state of Liberia. The slave trade was then flourishing; slavers 
would then come to Monrovia, and overawe the settlers; and many of the emi- 
grants being unaccustomed to hard labor, there was no spontaneous desire to 
develope the resources of the country. Hence, for years after its formation, 
there was no certainty of the colony’s existence; and this state of things con- 
tinued until within the last ten years. But after these difficulties had been got 
over, a great change gradually took place. Uncertainty gave place to certainty, 
and the colony began to flourish. The people felt that God had placed them 
to live there, and they put forth more efforts, with more hope, and with more 
determination. We can see a change already. Take, for instanve, the district 
of Bassa. When I went there, there was a large number of coffee trees planted, 
but there was little coffee picked at that time. So it was with regard to the 
other staples of the colony. ‘They were all neglected. But now the people are 
engaged in trade and commerce. In Liberia there are about 500,000 coffee 
trees planted, and the people are now so industrious, that their industry is be- 
ginning to tell upon the coffee market. At Bassa, sometimes 100 bags are ex- 
ported; and it is evident that coffee is destined to become a very important 
staple at that place. The climate furnishes a very fine field for its cultivation; 
and so profitable is it becoming, that many of the citizens are begmning to turn 
their attention to it, and there is now more coffee exported from Liberia than 
at any previous period of its history. Then with regard to sugar. Eight years 
ago, there was not a single pound of sugar manufactured in the country; but 
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one man, a Mr. Richardson, from New York, commenced its cultivation, and 
in consequence of his success, a large number of colonists commenced planting 
the sugar cane, and the result is that extensive tracts of land are now under 
cultivation. There are at present nine or ten sugar mills in the Republic, and 
a large quantity of sugar is exported annually. Some farmers produce as much 
as 30,000 or 40,000 pounds of sugar, and others as much as 50,000 or 60,000 
pounds of sugar a year. ‘There are many advantages for the growth of the 
sugar cane in Liberia, and for the manufacture of it. The land is peculiarly 
adapted for it, and instead of planting the sugar cane, as in Louisiana, every 
year, the roots are allowed to remain in the ground for eight or ten years at a 
time, without re-planting. This obviates the necessity of expending a large 
sum of money every year in planting new canes; and with such advantages, 
Liberia will become one of the greatest sugar-producing countries on the face of 
the earth. To give you an instance of the pecuniary advantages to be gained 
from the cultivation of this staple, I may tell you that some time ago, a man 
named Sharp, who had formerly been a slave in New Orleans, commenced 
planting it in Liberia. The year before last he wrote to this country fora 
sugar mill upon credit. The mill was sent to him, and since then he has not 
only remitted to this country sufficient money to pay for the mill, but I learned 
that he had $75 over and above; and when I left the colony, he was making 
money. 

I cannot say much about the cultivation of cotton. Only a small quantity is 
produced in the Republic; but by the neighboring tribes it is raised in consider- 
able quantities. They manufacture it into cotton cloth, in pieces of 3 or 3} 
feet wide, by 6 feet long. Some of the natives have brought from 4,000 to 
5,000 of these pieces of cloth at one time. From the port of Lagos alone, 
200,000 of these pieces of cotton cloth were exported to Brazil last year; and 
probably 500,000 pounds of cotton is exported in this way every year, from the 
whole of the ports of the coast. Great though this export is, it is not all the 
cotton raised by the natives. A great quantity is used in the interior, and 
much is wasted in the fields, This shows that Africa can supply the cotton 
market of England and of this country. The English have an ingenious way 
of obtaining cotton. They manufacture cotton cloth of divers colors, It is 
very thin, and they sell it to the factories along the coast. The agents in the 
factories exchange this cloth for native cotton, and this cotton is taken to Eng- 
land and manufactured there. More cotton goes’from the coast of Africa to 
England than people are aware of. A steamer comes to Lagos or Cape Palmas, 
on her way to England; and out of twelve steamers, there are not three which 
do not carry hundreds of bales of cotton to England. What is true of Lagos 
is also true of Liberia. We are stimulating the cultivation of cotton; and the 
manufacturers of England, purchasing it from us, carry it to England, and 
manufacture it there. 

But there are other articles which are raised in Liberia, and exported to 
foreign lands. In addition to sugar and cotton, there are gold, ivory, palm-oil, 
camwood, &c. Palm oil is the chief article of trade on the western coast of 
Africa. Some years ago there were scarcely 100 tons cf it exported all along 
the coast, but now there is a large exportation. We have not yet begun to 
develope all the resources of Africa in this particular article. How far they 
will be developed we don’t know ourselves; but there can be no doubt that there 
will be very large exports of it, ere many years elapse. When that is done, it 
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will destroy the trade in tallow which exists between England and Russia; and 
it is so easy to manufacture palm-oil into candles, that manufacturers prefer it. 

I have now a word to say about the factories, The factories are small houses 
placed along the coast, and are established by English, American, French, or 
other houses in Europe, for the purpose of carrying on trade with the natives. 
Some of the agents will frequently go into the interior for one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred miles, to traffic with the natives, and purchase camwood 
and palm-oil. And such is the natives’ Jove of gain, that they will often travel 
ten, twenty, and even thirty miles, carrying on their backs quantities of produce 
to sell to the agents. An opinion is generally prevalent, in this country, that 
the negro is a lazy man; but when you see them at their work—when you see 
them coming from the interior, a distance of twenty or thirty miles—and bend- 
ing down with the burdens on their backs, which they wish to sell to the traders, 
you would soon dismiss that idea from your minds. Give the negro some in- 
centive to labor, and there is not a more plodding or industrious man in the 
world than the African. (Loud applause.) 

Although there are only 15,000 emigrants in Liberia, they own among them 
between twenty and thirty vessels, principally sloops and schooners; and it 
may be an interesting fact for you to know that many of these vessels dre built 
by our own citizens at Cape Palmas. {n Monrovia, is one of the ship-builders, 
a Mr. Warner of this country. He examined the construction of vessels, and 
finally was able to build them. He has built eight or ten himself. Someof our 
merchants own one vessel, others own two, others three, others four, and so on. 
All these are manned and commanded by citizens of Liberia, and are built from 
African designs. 

Last year the imports of Monrovia alone amounted to $150,000; and it would 
be a very moderate calculation to say that for the year 1860 the amount of im- 
ports was $300,000. Happily for us, our exports exceeded ourimports. Those 
of Monrovia amounted to $190,000, and for the year 1860 the exports for the 
whole country amounted to between $400,000 and $500,000. 

If I were to tell you about a small town in New England having imports and 
exports of this amount, you would not listen to me; but remember that we are 
only 15,000 emigrants, and this, after all, is something to be proud of. (Ap- 
plause.) These facts show that the people of Liberia have a character for in- 
dustry; and there are no other African men, of the same number, on the surface 
of the globe, who have done so much for civilization and humanity as those 
15,000 men on the coast of Africa. (Renewed applause.) 

Our Government is Republican, and the country is divided into four counties. 
Our President is elected every two years. The Legislature consists of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. Each county sends two Senators to the Senate, 
and four Representatives to the House of Representatives. There are no States 
in Liberia, and there is no chance of any questions arising about State rights, 
and no danger of any such movement as secession. (Laughter.) We cherish 
the principles of free speech, and a free press. We have the right of trial by 
jury, and the people have a right to assemble together and discuss public mat- 
ters. In fact, we have all the fruits of freedom exhibited among us as they are 
in other communities. We have lived in this country, and know the value of 
your government; and although we have not participated in all its advantages, 
we know how to reproduce them on the West Coast of Africa. 

With regard to the adjoining tribes, I may say that they participate in the 
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same advantages as we do. We afford them protection from their enemies, 
and in return they contribute their quota of taxation. This arrangement they 
readily consent to, and when taxes were imposed, a few years ago, they paid 
them most cheerfully. Frequently there are disturbances among the neighbor- 
ing tribes, and when these take place we sometimes have to chastise them. I 
may mention that among the good results arising from the adjoining tribes par- 
ticipating in our privileges is, that they understand trial by jury, and that seve- 
ral of their members have become teachers and ministers. 

You know that slavery is indigenous to the soil of Africa, and we are sur- 
rounded with the same difficulties in Liberia as you are in this country. We 
have the same difficulties with regard to fugitive slaves as you have. We have 
fugitives who come from one hundred, one hundred and fifty, and even two 
hundred miles from the interior; and we have eight or ten different tribes who 
come to us for protection. Among these are the Pessa tribes. They come 
down to us in hordes, and seek protection under our flag. I recollect two boys 
running away. Their master pursued them, and they came to my family for 
protection. After some days the master discovered where they were, and he 
took them before a magistrate, in order to reclaim them. But the magistrate 
said: ‘* Our soil is sacred, and no fugitive coming from slavery can be returned.” 
(Loud applause.) Thus you see we have extended notions about the exter- 
mination of slavery, equally to the tribes around us as to the interior tribes, 
and realizing the sentiment of the poet— 

* No slave hunt in our borders, 
No fetters on the hand, 
No shackles in Liberia, 
No slave in all the land.”*—( Applause. ) 

Another result of the influence which Liberia wields is, that the natives of the 
interior will give their children to be educated in our schools, These persons 
are, it is true, but partially educated, yet they can read, write, cipher, and 
know about God. One day a naked savage came to my house and asked me 
for pen and paper. [ inquired, ‘* What do vou want with them?’’ He replied, 
‘* | want to write a letter.”” And he sat down and wrote a letter as good as I 
can do it myself. The man, | have said, was a naked savage, and the person 
to whom he sent it was another naked savage; yet, if there is one, there are 
hundreds of these savages who have been taught in our schools, and, after re- 
ceiving some education, have returned to their homes. 

1 have been requested to make some remarks about our own civilization. It 
is a difficult matter to do so; but you will generally find the citizens following 
the customs among whom they have been brought up. Many of them imitate 
the dress and fashions of their former masters in the South. Others, again, who 
come from the North, are like the people they have lived among. In Monrovia 
you will find some brick and stone houses, and in some towns you will find the 
streets as clean as any in Boston. The houses of the richest citizens you will 
find as fashionably furnished as the dwellings of the more respectable portion 
of the inhabitants of this country. Many people of Liberia feel a pride in their 
country, and feel a pride in their possessions. They way be ostentatious with 
it, but they live better than people in the same cir either white or 
colored—do in this country; perhaps at some future time more simplicity may 
be observed among them. 

The chief point is the English language. This language is destined to get 
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the mastery all along the coast of Africa, from Sierra Leone to the Bight of 
Benin. Literature is quite common among us. If you go into our houses you 
will find Shakspeare and Milton, Bacon and Bunyan; or you may find some 
such ambitious work as Guizot’s History of Civilization, or Bancroft’s History 
of America. You will find the American Poets—Dana, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and all the other great poets of this country; and when the English 
steamer arrives, you will see heaps of literature, fresh from the English market. 
You will see the Eclectic and Quarterly Reviews, the Bibliotheca Sacra, and 
all the other principal periodicals, the Illustrated London News, and the New 
York Tribune. Not only do you find these papers in the hands of the people 
of Liberia, but many people of the interior have been instructed by them. 

The Methodist, Episcopal, and Baptist denominations have had missionaries 
in the country, and they have done a great deal of good. Some of the teachers . 
in their schools are’native Africans, and many of them are engaged in teaching 
the English language. In teaching the classes of arithmetic and Euclid, I have 
had no difficulty. In Euclid the aborigines are quite equal to the best of my 
own school—and with regard to reading and correct learning, there was one 
who sat first in his class. At every mission there is a school—in some places 
there are two or three schools, as the population requires them; and if you go 
into any of these schools, you will find just the same school books which are 
used in this country. Besides the common schools, we have several high 
schools and academies. There is a high school at Cape Palmas, of which I 
have been principal for the last three years. ‘These schools are attended by 
native children as well as the children of emigrants, and all through Liberia 
there is hardly a family which has not three, four or five native children, whose 
fathers have brought them from the interior to receive an education. This is 
one of the reasons why there are so many servants in Liberia. Another reason 
is, that as so many large American and English vessels pass along the coast for 
trading purposes, the natives wish to have one member of each family who can 
talk the English language, in order that they may be able to traffic with them; 
and hence they send them to school to Jearn it. 

And now a college is in course of erection, and it will be completed next year. 
One result will be, that the native chiefs along the coast, instead of sending their 
sons to England, Scotland, or Holland, to be educated, will send them to Liberia. 

In the Episcopal Mission we recently lost a man of considerable ability. He 
went out with me, and such was his anxiety with respect to the heathen, that 
he would often venture in open canoes to go to preach to them. At length he 
injured his health, and last year we heard that he was dead. 

Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut, was another remarkable man, and if he had 
been possessed of a good education, he would have ranked with Carey, Martyn, 
Morrison, &c. He had an ardent desire to preach the gospel, and he gave 
himself up to it. He went to the Pessah country to preach to the heathen, but 
ere long he fell a victim to his zeal. These are only two cases, but they are 
examples of the very strong desire which the Liberian missionaries have to 
preach the gospel. 

I have already said that in Liberia there is a population of 15,000 emigrants; 
but that number by no means includes the entire population. We have received 
many thousands of recaptured slaves, who are distributed among the families 
of the colony. It is a great question which arises—Are these men going to be 
amalgamated w:th us, or are they going to outnumber us and sink us to their 
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own level? Two years ago a large number of this class was recaptured in the 
slaver Echo, and brought to Liberia. Twenty were sent to one family, and 
twenty to another, and thus they were disposed of. Those who were taken to 
Cape Palmas were first washed, then put in a house, and afterwards placed 
under the instruction of a schoolmaster. The next Sunday after their arrival 
they were brought in a body to the Episcopal Church. They took their seats 
very quietly, and after the service was over, they returned to the school. Since 
then they have attended church very regularly. They are quiet, peaceable, in- 
dustrious men. No vestiges of idolatry—such as fetishism, obeahism, or devil- 
worship—have ever been observed among them, and they have embraced the 
Christian faith. They have now become citizens of the Republic. They have 
been enrolled among her soldiers, and they can perform their duties with as 
much precision as the others. There is nothing which does so much for civil- 
ing a man as putting a gun into his hands. It makes a savage into a man di- 
rectly. (Laughter and applause.) 

Among the recaptured Africans were two men who exhibited peculiar signs 
of industry, and two of the colonial women noticed them. One of these women 
frequently stopped and spoke to one of the men, and fancying that he would 
make her a good husband, she did what is sometimes done in leap-year in this 
country—she courted him—(laughter)—and took him before a magistrate and 
married him, (renewed laughter.) Two years ago he was a savage! His 
master missed him from his usual employment, went in search of him, and at 
last found him. He took him before a magistrate and said, ‘‘ 1 want this man.”’ 
But the man’s wife said, ‘* You can’t have him!’’ ‘ Bdt he’s my apprentice,”’ 
rejoined the master. ‘*But he’s my husband,’’ replied the wife. (Great 
laughter.) The result of the trial was that the lady was victorious, and carried 
off her husband in triumph. (More laughter.) 

On the St. Paul’s, numbers of recaptured slaves are apprenticed out, and the 
minister of that place told me that his church, which had previously been almost 
deserted, is now well filled with these recaptured Congoes. Two houses are 
now being erected for the use of them; and from what [ have seen of them, | 
have no doubt they will become good citizens of our country. Already the 
young negroes refuse to speak their own language, and talk the English lan- 
guage instead. To give you a proof that the recaptured Africans soon acquire 
a taste for the habits of civilized life, 1 may mention an instance which occurred 
in the family of Judge James. He had taken two recaptured females into his 
house as servants, and after they had lived there for a few months, he took two 
others. But the first two refused to associate or eat with the second two, and 
said they were not civilized enough. But by and by the second two became 
brightened up, and were then permitted to associate with the others. (A laugh.) 
Some time afterwards, other two recaptured females were taken into the house, 
and not only the first two, but the second two also, refused to associate with 
them, and on precisely the same grounds. I mention this to show you how 
plastic the nature of the negro is, and how easily they can be raised up to be- 
' come good citizens and Christian men and women, 

The speaker then gave some account of his journey from Cape Palmas to 
Monrovia, and spoke in glowing terms of the picture of prosperity which the 
country presented, with its saw-mills, ships, warehouses, neatly built houses, 
and well-dressed inhabitants, and then proceeded to say :—The questions 
have often been asked—Will not Liberia fail? Do you think this little 
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Republic will live? Well, it is possible it may fail. Famine may depopulate 
our settlements. Pestilence may come among us, and sweep us away. The 
squadrons of the Great Powers may be removed from our coast—the slave- 
trade be revived—and the slave trader ravage the entire line of our coast, 
and obliterate every vestige of our budding civilization. But, sir, such ex- 
traordinary occurrences, such monstrous and abnormal events, are out of the 
common course of Providence. Things so disastrous, so prodigious, so awful, 
are not the rule of life, either to communities or nations. And therefore we 
may dismiss such anticipations, and assure ourselves that they will not take 
place—and take it for granted that the benigrant Providence that has visited 
us for so many years, will continue with us, and that this young nation 
will strike its roots deep in the soil, and flourish—that it will grow up in 
strength and beauty—and that its branches will stretch out on every side, 
until our small communities shall be developed into a mighty and beneficent 
nation. 

Here, then, is the agency for the great work which isto be done for Africa. 
And for this work, my brethren who emigrate from this country are, it seems 
to me, peculiarly fitted. I know, indeed, the numerous ills and trials we 
have endured in this land. I have a most thorough acquaintance with the 
sufferings and afflictions of my race in your country. For I left America at 
such a mature age, that I can speak from experience of the wrongs we have 
to eudure here. But in connection with the painful providences of our lot in 
this nation, God has also given us special advantages and singular favors. 
One of these is capability of endurance, and wonderful tenacity of life. The 
black man, even in the lands of his thraldom, shows extraordinary vitality. 
If you go into some quarters of the earth, you cannot but see how, at the 
approach of a civilizing power, the aboriginal races fade away and perish. 
The mere breath of civilization seems destruction to some of the tribes of 
men, and they vanish before it. But the black man appears to be of harder 
stock. He lives, even amid the most adverse circumstances. The old slave- 
traders used to say the negro had nine lives. However severe the storm of dis- 
aster, he still stands. And endowed with a most plastic nature, he is enabled 
to suit himself to the hardest lot, and in the end, to subserve some beneficial 
end to himself. And thus it is that by a kind of instinctive eclecticism he 
draws to himself good and advantages from the nature and the society of that 

eople, whoever they may be, to whom he is subjected, and among whom he 
ives; and assimilates himself to them, their habits, their political state, and 
their rules of life. 

So here, in this Protestant country, we have succeeded in availing ourselves 
of many advantages. Notwithstanding the injustice of American laws to us, 
notwithstanding our deprivation of many of our rights in this country, we 
have not been entirely divorced from your civilization, from the prerogatives of 
your civil State, from those peculiar rights and privileges, which go to make 
you the great and important nation you are; nor have we been cut off from 
those lofty ideas and great principles which are the seeds of your growth and 

ess. 

On the contvary, we have learned clearly and distinctly the theory of free 
speech, and of Constitutional Government. We have participated somewhat 
in all the vast wealth, both religious and civil, of your Anglo-Saxon literature. 
We, too, have learned the advantages, and have risen to the elevation, of all 
those great legal charters which interest men in government, and which make 
Government subserve the best interests and desires of citizens, These ideas 
and sentiments inhere in our mental and moral constitution, and we have 
borne them with us across the Atlantic. Our trials, in God’s providence, have 
been good for us. And in my new position, in Africa, I ean see more clearly 
than ever before, how God has thus severely tried us for his high and saving 
ends, through us. Indeed, sir, it seems a divine law that when God designs 
a people to perform some signal setvice, to work out some larger and mag- 
nificent destiny, he carries them through the dread ordeal of pain, and suffer- 
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ing, and woe. Thus the Israelites were for centuries in bondage, to the end 
that they might be prepared for the grand purposes of God, in all human 
history; and there came out of it a great people; and have ever since touched, 
everywhere, all the civilization of man with a mighty influence. Take the 
history of your own race, and see how by the successive invasions of the 
Roman, the Dane, and the Norman, and the sore trials they inflicted, by the 
yoke of the feudal system, and hy the severities of the wars of the Roses, 
God trained you to force and endurance of character, so that this Anglo- 
Saxon race stands the foremost among the nations of the earth. It seems 
that a people who are to be a great people must pass through distress, calami- 
ties, and suffering. Through such a severe training this African race has 
been passing, during the centuries ; and though it has brought bitterness and 
woe, yet it has given us a mental and manly preparedness, amid the institu- 
tions of the land, for a great work. We have secured here, in the Free States 
of this Republic, a fitness for the prerogatives of government, in advance of 
many peoples, who, perchance in other respects, are above us. The free 
American black man is the best black in the world. He may be inferior in 
scholarship to the British black man, in refinement to the French black 
mao. Butin force, in enterprise, and political capacity, he is superior to 
both. We have secured the sterling qualities of American character, and we 
are what may be called * black Yankees.” 

In the particular points to which I have referred, the free black man of 
this country is, I feel assured, superior to the Russian, the Polander, the 
Italian ; how inferior soever he may be to them in other respects. Notwith- 
standing our numerous trials and our afflictions, we have been enabled to 
reach a clearer knowledge of free government than they, and to secure a 
nobler fitness for its requirements and obligations. ‘ 

And now, sir, seems the fime when all this fitness and capacity are called 
for, and required for use. This, too, is a remarkable Providence. Why has 
this race been kept so long in swamps und jungles and morasses, on cotton 
fields and rice plantations, in lowly circumstance and in sad condition; and 
now only recently called forth from thence? The Slave trade has been 
legally interdicted by all Christendom; and in the West Indies, the English 
and the French, by generous emancipation, have exterminated Slavery. And 
in this, your own country, the negro ispressing up to manhood, to freedom, and 
superiority. Why such peculiar Providences, unless God, by a powerful 
voice, is now calling the race to majestic duties, to a high vocation ? 

See, too, that while the whole world outside is tossed and agitated, God is 
holding them in quiet reserve; and Africa remains in peace, and stands wait- 
ing. There is Asia, her old idolatries and ancient civilization crumbling to 
pieces, before the presence and power of European civilization. All seems 
standing on the verge of desolating revolution, which may shatter everything 
seemingly stable, through all its bounds. And here, this your own America 
is being terribly shaken by a moral and political convulsion. But the African 
everywhere seems now under that special provideace and guidance which in- 
dicate promise and progress. They seem to me to be standing in a state of 
preparedness for a new world’s history, for a mission of ci tion for the 
latter period of the earth’s existence. 

You know, sir, how the forms of being often give way to new developments ; 
how the old civilizations decay; how the aucient forms of political life die 
out. When the civilization of Egypt became effete, Grecian civilization 
arose, taking to itself the wealth and treasures of that which had passed 
away. Then the Roman civilization, in a like manner, rose upon the ruins of 
the Greek, grasping at the same time much of its opulence. And now, in 
these latter days, by the same law, Anglo-Saxon civilization has been built 
up on the foundations of all former States and societies, and reigns supreme. 
And now the negro is rising, and will rise. And though I must not presume 
to prophecy about the future, yet it seems to me that God has destined a 
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great future for the negro race; and that on the continent of Africa, a civili- 
zation, of a new type, and more noble and more glorious, in some of its fea- 
tures, than has ever before existed, is on the eve of starting into life. 

As for us in Liberia, we understand somewhat our position, and the solemn 
duties it brings with it. We feel deeply the responsibility of planting afresh, 
in a new field, a new form of political being. We are conscious of the obliga- 
tions which come upon men, laying the first foundations of new empire. And 
I believe we are rising to the dignity of such a commanding position; and are 
endeavoring to tread the paths of duty with the high spirit and the deep 
moral convictions of trae men ! 





FROM LIBERIA. 


By the bark Cordelia, which arrived at New York on the 23d ult., 
we have letters and papers to July 6th. The intelligence from the 
Government and other sources is in many respects encouraging, and 
indicates progress. 

We regret to hear by this arrival of the decease at Bassa of Mr. 
and Mrs. Freeman, of Connecticut; also of some ten others landed at 
Cape Palmas from the last expedition. We learn from our Agent, 
Mr. Dennis, “that the emigrants landed at Monrovia from the ship 
in December last, are all doing well, with the exception of Chambers’ 


family in this town, and one man at Careysburg, who continues in 
feeble health. These we have still to support, as they are unable to 
work. One death only has occurred, viz: Mrs. Letitia Henry, aged 
66 years, from Cannonsburg, Pa. She arrived in poor health.” 

President Benson writes to the Corresponding Secretary, under 
date of Monrovia, July. 4, 1861: 


GOVERNMENT HovusE, Monrovia, 
July 4, 1861. 
Rev. AND Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 17th April, via England, enclosing account- 
current from the Financial Seeretary, A. C. 8., came safe to hand on 
the 22d ult., and was read with much interest. * * 

The prize ship Nightingale having no doubt arrived in the United 
States some weeks ago, you have learned of the additional 801 re- 
captives landed here from her, in a worse condition than any previ- 
ous company. 

* * The recaptives landed in Liberia, last and this year, 
now numbering over 4,000, are getting on astonishingly well. You 
would really be astonished could you witness the rapid improvement 
they have made in so short a time, and the people with whom nearly 
all of them have been placed and apprenticed, treat them very kindly, 
as a general thing. 

The bridges of the Careysburg road, under the energetic supervision 
and engagement, by contract, of Dr. Laing, are rapidly approaching 
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completion. It has been to us a somewhat difficult job. With so 
many other expenses upon us, we have been greatly embarrassed to 
meet the instalments, as well as those of the Receptacle in Bassa 
County, (Finley,) yet the public treasury has been unauthorizedly 
taxed to do so, which has been done in confidence that there would 
be no hesitation in making refundment to this government for all 
amounts that should properly be refunded. I have directed that no 
block house be erected at Finley, ( Bassa, ) until there is an actual 
necessity; but for all energies to be bent in building the Receptacle 
and making the road. The Receptacle will be finished, I think, in 
about two months from this. A fine building it will be, and located 
on the top of a high mountain, the situation will be both beautiful 
and healthful. ° 

I regret much the existence of the difficulties which now agitate 
your country. I hope they may be righteously settled without the 
shedding of blood. And yet I can hardly see how it will be obviated. 

Believe me, Rev. and dear sir, to be very respectfully yours, 

STEPHEN A. BENSON. 


From Rev. John Seys. 


Monrovia, June 20, 1861. 
Rev. AND Dear Sir: 

The expected departure in a few days of the bark Cordelia for 
New York, affords me a convenient opportunity for writing to you, 
and expressing my regret that I have not been able to do so as fully 
of late as I could have desired. I wrote to the Rev Mr. McLain 
officially by the prize shi ip Nightingale, informing him of the arrival 
of that vessel in our roadstead with 801 recaptured Africans; but at 
the time I was suffering from severe indisposition, and was obliged 
to defer writing to you. ° * 

. a The terrible civil war which from the latest accounts 
was on the point of breaking out in the United States, has already 
begun to affect us here. The interruption of the regular trips of the 
M. C. Stevens will be most seriously felt. Many persons who had 
ordered provisions for their families by your ship will be sadly dis- 
appointed. Should other vessels bring meats and breadstuffs, they 
will sell at exorbitant prices—that the Stevens misses her summer 
trip will be a serious loss. Besides this, the rains set in so early this 
year that the natives, on whom we are mainly dependent for the rice 
crop, could not clear off and burn their farm land in time, and only 
a small proportion of the rice sown last year, has been planted this 
season. 

I turn now to a brigater page in our history. Notwithstanding 
the facts above stated, the recaptives by the four prizes of August 
and October last year, are generally doing well. I must say that, 
with a few exceptions, they have fallen into good hands. Many of 
the citizens of Liberia, whose names I could give, are acting the 
part of parents to these poor exiles from their homes and friends. 
They are well fed, clothed, and taught to work, sent a part of the 
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time to school—if there be any school into which they can get them— 
or taught at home, where their guardians can themselves read. Many 
living in the towns attend Divine service, and as to the Sunday 
schools in Monrovia, they crowd these, and it would be a most pleas- 
ing sight to American philanthropists to see the scores of orderly, 
well-behaved, clothed, and happy Congo boys, girls and youth, as 
they pour into our churches in Monrovia, to attend their Sunday 
schools. So far as their mental capacities are concerned, I have an 
excellent opportunity for testing this point. I have three boys in 
my own household. Two were of the Cora’s cargo, and one from 
the Storm King. 1 teach them myself regularly every evening, be- 
sides occasionally throughout the day. 1 have also an American lad, 
a mulatto. I find, after months of careful observation, that they are 
not a whit behind the half-breed in capacity to learn. Two of these 
Congoes are already writing neat and legible large hand copies on 
slates, working out correctly sums in arithmetic, sums in simple ad- 
dition, and reading in easy lessons in the Christian primer. 

I must egnelude by saying, that every thing depends on the char- 
acter of those Liberians into whose hands these native Africans fall. 
If the lazy, ignorant, and vicious are to form and fashion them, they 
will become so many curses to this Republic. If, on the other hand, 
their guardians treat them as fellow creatures, as brethren, and ineul- 
cate the morals and precepts of our Holy Christianity, while they 
teach them letters and some useful art by which to get their living in 
the future, they may become worthy citizens of this country and bless- 
ings to Church and State. 

[ am, very respectfully, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN SEYS. 
Rev. R. R. Guriey, Cor. Sec. A. C. 8. 

July 4. Since the within was written, the Government here have 
received authority from Mr. McLain to draw on him for the support 
of the Africans. They issue treasury scrip of various denominations, 
and when these accumulate in the hands of any one person to the 
amount of $100, redeem them with a bill of exchange. The people 
are being paid up, therefore. very regularly, and things are much 
more favorable. J.8. 


Mr. Dennis, the Society's Avent. writes to the Financial Secretary 


as follows: 

“The Liberia College is up and shut in, the floors are laid and the 
piazza completed. It will be wholly completed before long. It is a 
fine building, and adds much to the appearance of our city.” 

“We are getting pretty hard up here now for American provisions. 
The Edward brought but little. Numbers are disappointed in the 
Stevens not returning. We expect pretty tough times for breadstuffs 
next season, asthe rice farms of the natives have not turned out very 
well, and we have so large a number of recaptives added to our pop- 
ulation. I am growing some rice, cassadas, and other things, on my 
little farm, and if you can possibly make it convenient to send me 
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the stores I ordered, I think I shall be able to pass comfortably 
through the hard times. I send by this vessel several packages of 
the Liberia Herald.” 


June 21st, Mr. Dennis says: 


“T find that the authorities are prosecuting this interior settlement 
with all vigor imaginable. All the timber and shingle getters are 
busy, and there are any amount of checks in circulation drawn by the 
Government for labor and materials, and advance for the Finley set- 
tlement. 

**]T would like to know how far I can go, or what I can or must do. 
I have no instructions at all about the interior settlement, further 
than to expend the Society’s means under the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“The Careysburg road moves on slowly. Sinee Dr. Laing took 
the contract, two more bridges have been made and materials gotten 
out fora third. It is not likely that this road will be completed for 
a long time to come, unless they work faster than they have done for 
the past six months.” 


The Congo question, (or questions touching the recaptured Africans 
recently landed in Liberia,) awakens deep interest in that country as 
well as in the United States. A writer in the New York Herald’, 
under date of Monrovia, July 1, 1861, says among other things: 


“The Congoes by the Niagara have all been apprenticed to our 
citizens, to learn some useful trade or acquire industrious habits. 
They can all speak the English language remarkably well, and have 
given evidence of their appreciation of their new home. They refuse 
to have any association with the surrounding natives, and have iden- 
tified themselves with the Liberians in habits, customs, and religion. 
The introduction of Congoes into this country, thus far, has been a 
great benefit to the people. Native labor was very unreliable, as they 
were brought into constant intercourse with their tribes, which 
neutralized all the good that our citizens endeavored to impress. 
Along the banks of the St. Paul river the merry song of the Congoes 
is heard while feeding the steam mills and industriously cultivating 
the soil. 

“The Congoes by the Bouita, Erie, Storm King, and Cora, have 
all been bound to our citizens, and are rapidly improving in learning 
English and acquiring habits of industry. 

The last cargo, per ship Nightingale, have been given out to our 
citizens, though they have not been formally apprenticed. 

‘‘Qne hundred and eighty have died since their arrival in this 
port. It is the general impression that this Government did not do 
its duty by them; that they did not have such medical attention as 
they ought to have had; that they were kept in a filthy condition; 
that they were not properly fed, and, in fact, that they were not 
treated with that consideration and humanity which their sufferings 
merited.” 
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We fear, from the statements of this writer, and from other sources 
to which we have access, that important duties towards the negroes 
by the Nightingale have been neglected, (probably by subordinate 
agents,) until their sufferings so aroused the attention of the commu- 
nity as to induce the President to adopt measures for their relief. 
The writer in the Herald says, that since these unfortunate people 
have been distributed among separate families, they will be “taken 
and eared for. Each family can easily nurse the two or three Con- 
goes it may receive, and as a general thing they all do it willingly 
and faithfully.” It is obviously the duty of the United States Agent 
on the coast to see that full justice is done to these Africans, and 
from his character, as well as that of President Benson and his coun- 
sellors, we trust that the liberal appropriation for the support of these 
recaptives, by the U. S. Government, has been confided to authorities 
who will apply, in the most strict, humane and faithful manner, 
the sacred fund, the expenditure of which has by this Society been, 
at present, entrusted to their hands. 

The writer in the New York //era/d mentions the arrival on the 7th 
of June of the bark Edward, owned by Turpin & Dunbar, of Mon- 
rovia, having as passengers Mr. Cleaveland Luca, the distinguished 


pianist, and lady, and Mrs. J. W. Luca, the celebrated singer, also 
Mr. Peter Downey and lady, and others. Messrs. Turpin & Dunbar 
have turned the attention of many intelligent colored people to Li- 
beria, and from their success in business, may incline many to seek a 
home in that Republic. The writer adds: 

“Mr. C. Luca and Mrs. J. W. Luca gave a concert in this —_ 


short time ago, which was densely crowded with a highly respectable 
audience. President Benson, ex-President Roberts, and ae dis- 
tinguished persons, were present. Bouquets of flowers were showered 
upon both of them, and the spontaneous bursts of enthusiasm at the 
conclusion of each piece attested the satisfaction and appreciation of 
the audience. Mr. Luca is now engaged in teaching our ladies the 
piano, and | understand he is likely to have a large class.” 


AFRICAN Present to Lorp BrovuGHAmM. 


We are favored by a friend in London, with an account of a tribute of 
gratitude and respect, presented through the Rev. Edward W. Blyden, 
a citizen of Liberia, by the young men of that Republic, to Lord 
Brougham. The deputation consisted of the Rev. E. W. Blyden, of 
Monrovia, and Dr. Crowther, son of the eminent missionary of that name 
at Abbeokuta, and they were presented to his Lordship by Gerard 
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Ralston, Esq., Consul General for Liberia. Mr. Blyden briefly addressed 
Lord Brougham, having read a series of resolutions, setting forth the 
admirable labors of his Lordship in the cause of Africa, and presented 
to this distinguished statesman ‘a walking-cane, made of ebony wood 
mounted with gold and ivory,” as a token of the high personal esteem 
of the young men of Liberia, and of their desire that he might long live 
to labor in the various enterprises of benevolence to which his life has 
been so earnestly and successfully devoted. Mr. Blyden said: 


** My Lonp:—The distinguished honor has been conferred upon me, by my 
fellow citizens, the young men of Liberia, of being the bearer of this walking 
cane, a small token to your lordship of the high admiration they entertain for 
your lordship’s character, and their appreciation of the able and valuable ser- 
vices which your lordship has rendered to the cause of Africa and her oppressed 
descendants. Accompanying the cane, I also bear a set of resolutions adopted 
at a meeting of the young men of Liberia, held in the city of Monrovia, which 
I am requested to present. By your lordship ’s permission, I will read a copy 
of the resolutions, which I hold in my hand.”’ 


Having, as chairman of the meeting of the young men of Liberia, 
read the resolutions, (altogether just and appropriate,) Mr. Blyden 
resumed his address in these words: 


‘« There can be no adequate expression of the lofty sentiments of esteem which 
my fellow citizens cherish for your lordship. The resolutions which I have 
just presented give but feeble utterance to it, 

** Ata time when the greater portion of the civilized and Christian world re- 
garded the African race as an inferior order of beings, and their enslavement as 
necessary to their own well-being and the well-being of other races, your lord- 
ship came forward almost alone, and undertook the cause of the African. 

*¢ There was nothing of personal advantage which could accrue to your lord- 
ship from your espousal of the cause of negro slaves. The poor slave had 
nothing to offer in return. He was unable to make any compensation. He 
could not appreciate, or even understand, the efforts which were making for his 
disenthralment. On the contrary, your lordship had every thing to lose. A 
large number of your exasperated countrymen, whose pecuniary interests were 
largely involved in the slavery of West India blacks, became personal foes. 
There was, it is true, on the part of some, a vague feeling of the inhumanity of 
slavery. Wilberforce and Clarkson had not lived and labored in vain. But 
still the current was powerfully against your lordship personally, and the prin- 
ciples which you advocated. 

** All the power which wealth and ingenuity could command was arrayed 
against you in the battle for West India emancipation. It was represented that 
the position taken by your lordship and your coadjutors was not only a gross 
invasion upon the rights of British citizens, but threatened to annihilate ever 
trace of prosperity in those beautiful islands. The popular enthusiasm, whic 
gives life to all bold movements for the welfare of mankind, was enlisted on the 
other side. We have learned, from the accounts which we have read of that 
great struggle thirty years ago, that the aspect of the pro-slavery party was not 
that of men engaged in combating what they regard as erroneous sentiments in 
their fellow citizens, but that of men pursuing to death a common enemy. 

** Instead, then, of receiving the homage and encou ment of enthusiastic 
fellow citizens in their labors of love, the friends of the African were made the 
objects of derision, of hatred, and contempt. But, conscious of the uprightness 
and justice of their cause, they persevered: success crowned their efforts, and 
300,000 bondmen shouted the songs of freedom. 

“For this great act—one of the most brilliant-in the annals of the British 
nation—the African feels deeply indebted to your lordship, as prominent among 
the agents in bringing it to pass. A leading citizen of Liberia, amid great ap- 
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Ease. in a public meeting, pronounced your lordship the idol of the negro race. 
his was no mere compliment; it was by no means empty flattery; the senti- 
ment is deep in the heart of every enlightened son of Africa. Most of your 
lordship’s cotemporaries, who raised their voices in harmony with your own, 
in favor of African disenthralment, have passed from the stage of action. But 
they are not dead. Those noble men can never die. When your lordship, in 
your turn, shall have followed them, and each shall have taken his chamber in 
the solemn and silent halls, the principles you have enunciated and advocated 
will live on. 

* Men may go, and men may come; 

But these go on forever.’ 


The emancipation in the British West Indies was not an event standing isolated 
in its solitary grandeur, like some towering rock in mid-ocean, or hike the Ed- 
dystone lighthouse on your own rock-bound coast. No; it is a link in the 
great chain of those events which are to bring about Africa’s redemption. It 
belongs to the same chain which Fox, and Burke, and Granville Sharpe, and 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson, helped to forge. The principles which these moral 
heroes set into operation, and which have been more fully developed by Foes 
lordship, are abroad in the earth. They will continue to work until every fetter 
shall be broken, until they shall have completely expelled from our globe every 
species of violence, of oppression, and of barbarism. 

** And now allow me to reiterate the prayer of the closing. resolution, that 
your lordship’s declining years may be serene and peaceful. If it be true, as 
some one has beautifully said, ‘that if we would have angels visit us at night, 
we must be engaged in deeds of love and mercy by day,’ surely your lordship’s 
whole life must have been one of uninterrupted intercourse with those celestial 
visitors. 

** It is not for me here to speak of the close of such a life. Such a life can 
have no close; it will glide away gently and gloriously into eternal and beatified 
existence, and be lost in the fullness of joy and the everlasiing pleasures at the 
right hand of God.” 


His lordship, who was deeply affected by this eloquent address, de- 
livered with much fervor by Mr. Blyden, then rose and said: 


** Tam really quite at a loss for words to express my sense of the compliment 
which has been paid to me, through you, Mr. Blyden, by the young men of 
Liberia. I do assure you I am so overcome by the feelings this address has 
excited in me, that I cannot thank you adequately. But tell the young men.of 
Liberia, from me, that their kind words have sunk deeply into my heart, and 
thank them for me for all they have said; and may God bless you.” 


It will interest our readers to learn something of the history of the Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Blyden, who 1s one of the most remarkable individuals of his race it 
has ever been our good fortune to meet with. Mr. Blyden was born of African 
parents, at St. Thomas, the Danish island in the est Indies. He is now 
twenty-six years of age. At the age of sixteen he went to Liberia, and was 
educated there, at the Alexander High School for boys, at Monrovia, of which 
he has now become the principal. He is a member of the Presbyierian denom- 
ination, and has improved his opportunities so well, that he has acquired an 
admirable knowledge of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and French. The style of the 
address he delivered bears its own testimony to his proficiency in English. 
Some two years ago, he wrote letiers to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and 
to Lord Brougham, bringing under their notice the requirements of the Alex- 
ander High School in the way of books for its library. These letters were 
perfect specimens of polyglot composition, in the various | ages in which the 
writer is proficient, and at once attracted attention to him. e believe we may 
state that they produced valuable donations of books, and that personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Blyden has only enhanced the esteem in which he was 
already held by the donors.—London paper. 
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The Home and Foreign Record mentions, with deep sorrow, the 
death of the Rev. Thomas L. Ogden, at Corisco, May 12th, 1861. 
The Missionaries are generally well. 


LIBERALITY TOWARDS LIBERIANS. 
Messrs. Payne and Roe, two Liberians of about eighteen years of 
age, had been sent to England to be educated, by the liberality of 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., a member of the British Parliament. 


Tur Stave Trane. 

A writer, dating from the West Coast of Africa, June 3d, 1861, 
mentions several American vessels which have been sent home and 
condemned as engaged in the Slave Trade, and have again visited the 
African Coast and taken off slaves, or are preparing to receive them, for 
Cuba. Among them are named the Virginian, Falmouth, Trion, 
and Storm King—the last having sailed recently from the coast with 
six or seven hundred slaves. The English are said to burn vessels 
found employed in the slave trade. 


LIBERIA COLLEGE. 


The Hon. J.J. Roberts is President of this College, and appointed 
Professor of Jurisprudence and International Law; Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, of Maryland County, Liberia, Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, and of the English Language and Literature; Rev. 
Edward Welmot Blyden, of Monrovia, Liberia, Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages and Literature. 

Professor Crummell, a native of New York, is now in the United 
States, collecting books and apparatus. 

The College buildings are situated on the southwestern slope of 
Cape Mesurado, facing the Atlantic ocean, and within the corporate 
limits of the city of Monrovia. The site was granted by the Legis- 
lature of Liberia —N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


On the 27th of July, the brig Teresa Bandall sailed from Balti- 
more for Liberia, with ample supplies, consigned to the Government 
of that Republic by the Financial Secretary of this Society, for the 
benefit of the Recaptured Africans. 


Next Vesse, ror Liperia. 

Our next Expedition for Liberia will sail from New York Crry 
the Ist of November next. Applicants for a passage should send in 
their names immediately. Persons wishing to send freight will please 
notify us as soon as possible. 
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r-Our Correspondent, “ Africa,” of Cincinnati, Ohio, wiil find the information he desires 


in our last number, ( August.) 


Funps.—All monies for the Society should be sent to Rev. W. McLaurin, Financial Secre 


tary, Colonization Rooms, Washington, D. C. 


RECEIPTS OF AMERICAN 
From the 20th of July to 


MAINE. 
By Rev. F. Butler—$203—viz : 
Kennebunk--Hon. Joseph Titcomb, 
$10, Mrs. Abigail Titcomb, Mrs. 
L. W. Stone, $5 each, William 
Lord, $3, Mrs. Mary Dane, Mrs. 
Tobias Lord, C. Littlefield, §2 
each, Mrs. Caroline L. Hayes.?!, 
Portland —Mrs. Phebe Cummings,$50, 
Nathan Cummings, Cash, $10 
each, J. B. B., L. Dana, William 
Moulton, Hon. Joseph Howard, 
E. Steele, Messrs. Deblois and 
Jackson, Oliver Gerrish, W. 8. 
Dana, H. J. Libby, J. H. Perley, 
Thomas R. Jones, Hon. Phineas 
Barnes, S. Myrick, A friend, $5 
— H. B. Hart, J. A. Balkam, 
F. rg $3 each, 3. C. 
oem, J. Maxwell, Chas. Davis, 
Dr. J. T. Dana, C. H. Adams, C. 
A. Lord, A friend to America, 
$2each, J. C. Brooks, E. Web- 
ster, A. R. Mitchell, C, Staples, 
J. G. Tolford, &. Holyoke, H. Cc. 
Barnes,$leach, . . 
Bucksport—A friend, ae 
Brunswick—John Rogers, Esa a 
Bangor—Through Capt. G. Barker, 
Hon. R. H. Gardner, . ss 


RHODE ISLAND. 
By Rev. J. Orcutt —$38.50—viz : 

Newport—Mis. Rev. Dr. Thayer, $15, 
iss Caroline King, 8. Engs,each 
+ J. Townsend, Mrs. M. 3. H. 
ull, each $3, Rev. Dr. Dumont, 
P. Simmons, each $2, Rev. Dr. 
Toayer, Mrs. Wii. Guild, W. A. 
Clark, each $1, Mrs. Mary De 

Wolf, 50 cents, . o 6 


CONNECTICUT. 
By Rev. J. Orcutt—@119.50—viz : 
Bridgeport—Eben Fairchild,$50,Mre. 
Silvanus Sterling, $10, James C. 
Loomis, D. H. Sterling, Mrs. A 
Bishop, Mrs. Ira Sherman, Rev. 
G. 8. Coit, D. D., Rev. B. B. 
Beardsley, each &, Mrs. Ellen 
Porter, George Sterling, each $3, 
Mrs. Dr. Adams, Misses Ward, 
each $2, R. B. Lacey, 8. B. Fer- 
uson, Mrs. M. Beardsley, N. 
eardsley, each $1, Mr.G.Thomp- 
son, 50 cents, ° 
North Haven—Levi w. Bates, 2, 8. 
A. Orcutt, David Clinton, Lyman 
Clinton, John Beach, Db. W. 
Shares, LD. L. Smith, == 1, 
Charles Smith, P. Dayton, N 
Brown, C. Redfield, L. Bassett, 
PF. L. Barnes, Bela Goodyear, J 
Bassett, N. J. Beach, each 50 cts. 


38 50 


104 50 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 


the 20th of August, 1861. 


Sally Frisbie, Sarah Clinton, B. 
1). Clinton, 3. H. Richardson, ©. 
T. Smith, L. F. Bassett, Isaac 
Bassett, A. Bradley, G. W. Bnek- 
eu, M. Barnes, each 25 cents, 
Fairfield—Annual collection in First 
‘ong. _— —= we ka the 
Pastor, 


NEW YORK. 

Forrestville-C.D. Angel, Phebe Pope, 
George Johnson, 8. Arnott, $1 
each, Peter Simmens, 38 oom, 
and Cash, 37 cents, . ° 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Meadeville—Rev. John Bain, . . 
E. Spring field—Miss —_ 8, s.P. 

ohnson, $5, . 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington—Collection in the Han- 
over Street Presbyterian morse 
Qist July 1861, . .« 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. _ 
Miseellaneous, . . . . +» «+ + + 
OHIO. 
Cedarville—Collecti in 
Presbyterian Church, by Pastor, 
Norwich—Collection in Presbyterian 
Church, by Rev. bea 8. wom, 

Pastor, . ee ° 

By Rev. ,. 0. Plim 
Harrison—H. Conley, $1. ~ Kingsville 
—P. Morse, N. Bartlett, and Mrs. 
Ransom, each $5, D. Bell, $1, 
and others, 40 cents. Messopo- 
tamia—Sarah Sanderson, $5, and 
others, 40 cents. Farmin 

Pres. Ohurch collection, $3.05. 
Dorsett—Publie collection, 83.20. 
Mecca—J. Powers, *, ers, 


Gees. ee 


Ref a 





POR REPOSITORY. 


RHODE ISLAND.-Providence-Jobn 
A. Burrows, to Jan. 1862, . . 
oor VICUT. — Danbury-Mrs. 8. 
W. Bonney, to Jan. 62, . 

NEW YORK.—S. Amenia—Mrs. A. 

Hutchinson, to Jan. 62, $2. For- 


restville—N.Gray, to Aug. 62,31, 
Total Repository, . .. . 
Donation®#, «.. + 
Miscellaneous, . . . 


Aggregate Amount, 


15 00 


5 00 
494 79 
714 32 


» $1214 11 





